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PREFACE 


THE method of Stage I. of this series is continued in the 
present volume. The chapters may appear to be some- 
what haphazard in arrangement, but they are planned to 
carry out a definite purpose, namely, to draw attention to 
vivid contrasts in climate, products, ideas, and ways of living 
in some of the leading countries of the world. The topics 
dealt with are those which can be readily connected with 
the life of the present day, but, as it is impossible to cover 
the whole ground, it is to be hoped that the teacher will 
regard such chapters as those on petrol and rubber as 
samples of conversational lessons which can be given on 
such obvious subjects as a piece of coal, a cigar box, or a 
piece of iron ore. 

By means of a well-illustrated chapter, I have tried to 
emphasise the great importance of salt, as this is often 
overlooked, net being so obvious in daily life as the im- 
portance of coal. 

As in Stage I. of this series, it is taken for granted 
that the teacher recognises that the most important part 
of the surface of the globe to British boys and girls after 
their own country is the rest of the British world. There 
are few of our school pupils who have not some personal 
connection with one of the great self-governing British 
states, and it is easier to extend this interest than to turn 
the child’s attention to an entirely foreign country. But 
throughout the work the method of contrast must be 
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steadily employed. The village pump must suggest the 
South African artesian well, and the English market the 
Indian bazaar. 

“Tn these preliminary lessons,’ We read in the “ Sugges- 
tions ” of the Board of Education, “constant use should be 
made of well-selected pictures, photographs, and, where 
possible, lantern slides of real scenery —mountains, deserts, 
different types of sea-coast, and the like. This 1s specially 
necessary in schools in large towns, where the children’s 
experience of natural phenomena ‘s often very limited.” 
This suggestion has been followed in this book as fully 
as possible ; but it must not be forgotten that it is very 
easy for the pupil who is really interested to supplement 
the illustrations of the reading-book from his own collec- 
tion of picture post cards, from pictures in other books to 
which he has access at home or in school, or by a visit to 
the cinema. 

Another suggestion in the official paper already quoted 
has been very fully adopted in the first two books of this 
series, namely: “It is undesirable to give young children 
set lessons on such topics as mountains, rivers, lakes ; the 
compass, the shape, size, and motions of the earth ; in a 
word, on the codified results of science. It may be 
necessary to refer to one or other of them incidentally ; 
but any attempt to treat them fully is better reserved 
until a later stage.” The writer of these words might 
have added that such matters are subjects for open-air 
geography, and might possibly have given the Boy 
Scouts’ organisation some credit for making them the 
basis of all its out-door work. 

The teacher is again strongly recommended to make 
constant use of the globe in these reading lessons, and to 
follow Lord Salisbury’s advice by allowing pupils from 
the fiest to “study large mape.” 
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STAGE II 


THE BOAT TRAIN 


Tus is a strange title for a reading lesson. 
How can a boat be a train or a train a boat ? 
Look at the coloured picture on the second 
page of this book, and you will find the 
answer to the guessing story. 

This is the train that is carrying the people 
that wish to go on the boat that is to take 
them “abroad.” It sounds somewhat like 
‘The House that Jack built.” 

What do we mean when we say that people 
are ‘‘going abroad”? We mean that they 
are going out of our own country, and as we 


live on an island, they cannot do this without 
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going in a boat or a ship.) oi-say nothing 
about aeroplanes or a tunnel under the sea. 

Now many people are sick when they go 
on the sea; and when such people as these 
wish to go abroad they try to have as short 
a sea journey as possible. 

Look at a map of Europe and find out the 
British Isles. Now find out where you 
would jump off if you wished to go abroad, 
so as to have as little sea journey as possible. 

I think I cah see you pointing to the right- 
hand bottom corner. And if you were to go 
from here you would cross the Straits of 
Dover and land in France. 

Travellers who go abroad by this way 
often start from London; and they travel to 
the coast by the ‘boat train.” It is a very 
fine train, as our picture will show you, and 
it runs from London to the coast in about 
an hour and a half without a single stop. 

On the way it passes through Kent, where 
there are many fine fruit-gardens and fields 
full of hops. In the autumn the hops are 
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ripe, and many workers go from London to 
pick them from the plants, which climb up the 
tall hop-poles. . 

When the boat train gets to Dover it runs 

along a pier and comes to a stop so as not 
to fall into the sea. Then the travellers get 
out and go on board the boat which is to 
take them to France. 
A little boy whom I know well said to me 
one morning at breakfast, “I dreamt last 
night that Ie went abroad.” ‘‘ How did you 
know that you were abroad?” I asked him; 
and he replied : 

“Well, you see,” he said, ‘“‘I wanted some 
soap, so I went into a chemist’s shop to 
buy a piece; and when I asked for it quite 
clearly and politely, the man did not know 
what I wanted. So then I svew that I must 
be abroad.” 

This was, of course, quite correct; but my 
little friend might go to some countries across 
the sea where the people would understand 
him quite well if he asked for a piece of soap. 
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I wonder if you know where these countries 
are, and can point them out on the globe? 

If you look at a globe or a map of the 
world, you will find that many of the pieces of 
land are marked in red. Our own country is 
one of these, as well as Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. 

In these parts of the world most of the 
people speak as we do, and have the same King 
as we have. They areall parts of the British 
Empire, and their flag is the Union Jack. 

So we do not call these countries “ foreign 
lands,” nor dowe speak of the people in them 
as ‘‘foreigners.” We keep these names for 
countries where most of the people speak 
differently from ourselves. 
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TRAVEL 


I sHOULD like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow :— 
Where below another sky 

Parrot islands anchored lie, 
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And, watched by cockatoos and goats, 
Lonely Crusoes building boats :— 
Where in sunshine reaching out 
Eastern cities, miles about. 

Are with mosque and minaret 

Among sandy gardens set, 

And the rich goods from near and far 
Hang for sale in the bazaar :— 
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Where the great Wall round China goes, 
And on one side the desert blows, 

And with bell and voice and drum, 
Cities on the other hum :— 

Where are forests, hot as fire, 

Wide as England, tall as a spire, 

Full of apes and cocoa-nuts 


And the negro hunters’ huts :— 


Where the knotty crocodile 
Lies and blinks in the Nile, 
And the red flamingo flies 
Hunting fish before his eyes :— 
Where in jungles, near and far, 
Man-devouring tigers are, 
Lying close and giving ear 
Lest the hunt be drawing near, 
Or a comer-by be seen 
Swinging in a palanquin :— 
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Where among the desert sands 
Some deserted city stands, 

All its children, sweep and prince, 
Grown to manhood ages since, 
Not a foot in street or house, 
Not a stir of child or mouse, 
And when kindly falls the night, 
In al] the town no spark of light. 
Then I'll come, when I’m a man 
With a camel caravan: 

Light a fire in the gloom 

Of some dusty dining-room, 

See the pictures on the walls, 
Heroes, fights, and festivals: 
And in a corner find the toys 

Of the old Egyptian boys. 
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EIT EEE MARIE'S PRAYER 


(She says it in French to her own particular angel, but this is 
what it means in English.) 


WatcH over me while I'm asleep, 
And as God wishes, vigil keep: 
And every night, above my head, 
Bend down, dear angel, o’er my bed. 


Have pity on my helplessness, 

Keep by my side to guard and bless, 
Talk to me ever on my way, 

And while I listen to what you say, 

Lest I should fall, help me to stand, 
Hold me, good angel, by my hand. 


FRENCH GOOD-NIGHT 


Goop-NIGHT! Good-night ! 
Far flies the light ; 

But still God’s love 

Shall flame above, 

Making all bright— 
Good-night! Good-night! 
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OU RY VIR EAGe 


Our village has only one street, and tiie 
footpath is separated from the roadway by 
a strip of grass. 

We have a very large inn, which is called 
the Swan Inn. But you cannot see the swan 
on the signboard, because the paint is nearly 
all worn away. 

People who come to see us on a holiday 
always ask why we have such a large inn 
with such a big stable-yard behind it. And 
we tell them that our village is on the main 
road to London; and that in the old days, 
before railways were made, the stage-coaches 
used to stop at the inn to change horses. , 

When the railway came, the great inn yard 
grew very quiet. But, strange to say, it 1s 
beginning to wake up again; for the big 
stable makes a good garage, and many motor 
cars come out on Saturday afternoons bring- 
ing people to see our old village. 

And they come into the old stable-yard, 


